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in the picture of the Nevada Fall, which, he has selected as one 
of the highest as well as the most beautiful of those in the canon. 
This fall is about seven hundred feet in height, and marks the 
northern terminus of Yo Semite Valley, the canon above being 
Little Yo Semite Valley ; its companion, Vernal Fall, being only 
about four hundred feet ; and these two being the only large falls 
in the valley which continue in existence throughout the year. 

Our readers will not fail to see the other beauties of Mr. 
Davis's picture, which is one of the most spirited and truthful 
drawings, as well as one of the most beautiful engravings ever 
published in this country. The nervous, effective touches in sky, 
water and foliage are beyond praise ; while the artist's handling 
of trees, and especially of tree trunks and branches, show him a 
true student of nature and not likely to fall into the fault, only too 
common with many strong artists, of introducing in every picture 
favorite and " characteristic " forms, until they produce a weari- 
some sameness which is never seen in the nature that they essay 
to illustrate. The trees that Mr. Davis has drawn are the trees 
that are actually growing in the place, and the charm is in the 
feeling that we shall never again be shown exactly the same 
combinations of limbs and masses of foliage, however picturesque 
and typical they may be. Wherever the variations of nature are 
not accidentally unsightly, the true artist will faithfully render as 
he sees, and in this fidelity to the master of masters, he illus- 
trates and proves the high order of his own genius. 

The other engraving gives a scene on the Merced River, 
showing at a distance of thirty miles the picturesque forms of 
the Cathedral Rocks, arid is one of the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful views that may be fairly said to surround the 
explorer of this delightful valley. 

A characteristic of the waters of this region, in fact, of most 
of the fresh-water rivers and lakes of the Rocky Mountain and 
Sierra ranges, is the wonderful clearness of their waters, which 
is such, that looking down upon them objects on the bottom are 
seen with the utmost distinctness ; and, looking on them at an 
angle, the reflections of surrounding objects are perfect reproduc- 
tions of form and color. Every natural. distinction of the counter- 
feited subject is copied with vivid accuracy and perfection of 
detail, so that the arrested and charmed interest of the beholder 
only detects the water line by the inversion of the figures. This 
beautiful feature of our water scenery is almost peculiar to our 
northern or mountain regions, and seems, with the glories of the 
autumn foliage, a sort of compensation for the superior luxuriance 
of southern growths. In the engraving our artists have suc- 
ceeded in preserving these peculiarly clear reflections in a manner 
almost startling for its perfectness. It should be remembered 
that the Yo Semite Valley is nearly level between the various 
falls, so that scarcely a ripple disturbs the perfect outlines of the 
images seen in the water. — S.£. Niven'. 



OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 

WHEN Faust and Gutenberg, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, discovered the art of printing from movable types, and 
produced their copies of existing manuscripts, we wonder whether 
they fully realized the dread blow they were giving to an estab- 
lished art which had centuries of prescriptive right to back it. 
Ever since authors had commenced scribbling, and men had be- 
gun to read their productions, there had been a class of scriven- 
ers—mostly priests and rnonks, for the laity did not often learn 
to read or to write in those days — who had managed to get a 
living by copying breviaries, testaments, bibles, poems, novels 
(such novels as there were at that time), and selling them at 
enormous prices to such as were rich enough and chose to buy 
them — for instance, kings who could no more read than could 
the meanest of their subjects, but who thought it a grand thing 
to have libraries, to give huge bibles to be chained up in favorite 
cathedral aisles — in short, to " patronize" literature, God save 
the mark ! as some modern princes consent to patronize learned 
scientific societies, whose proceedings they do not understand, by 
consenting to preside over their deliberations. 

Precisely when, where, or how the art of illuminating manu- 
scripts originated we can not say ; but it has apparently existed 
from the most remote antiquity ; and in this, as in the case of 
some other of the arts, our oldest specimens come from Egypt. 



There, as in other countries and in later times, it originated with, 
if it was not confined to, the sacerdotal class, for the oldest speci- 
mens found are papyri of the ritualistic class of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Except these papyri, which were painted in tempera, 
in primary colors or even in black, we have no illuminated manu- 
scripts of remote antiquity ;" and it would almost seem that the 
art was lost for a long series of centuries, were it not for the fact 
that such works are mentioned by old writers. Of existing man- 
uscripts, those which date as far back as the first century are not 
so ornamented, and the oldest specimens of illuminated manu- 
scripts which we have are a copy of " Dioscorides," at Vienna, and 
one of " Virgil," in the Vatican, dating from the fourth century. 

The earlier decorations consisted chiefly of fancifully shaped 
initial letters in monochrome ; but afterward men added portraits 
and drawings, some of them, especially some which were pro- 
duced by the monks, being of the most grotesque styles, while 
some were positively indecent, fylaiiy of them were drawings of 
the same class as the engravings which we should now use to 
illustrate any history or story ; and, on this account, where they 
occur in the old chronicles, have particular value for us as showing 
us very much about the manners and customs, and especially the 
costumes of those times, which we could probably never have 
learned in any other way. Indeed, in reading such old histories 
as the " Chronicles of Froissart," for instance, we should hardly 
find some portions of them intelligible were it not for these aids. 

In the fourth century St. Jerome complains of the abuse of the 
art of illumination ; and yet in that and the next century it was 
confined chiefly to the use of rubrics only. Later, when the lim- 
ners became a recognized class of artists, the painting of manu- 
scripts was carried through all the stages of improvement, per- 
fection, degeneracy and extinction. We note briefly some of the 
changes. The use of gold letters is mentioned as early as the 
second century, but the oldest example we have is the " Codex 
Argentius" of Ulphilas, the date of which is about the year 360 ; 
the Charter of King Edward, six centuries later, is in the same 
style of letter. There came to be, in the course of time, almost 
as many schools of manuscript painting as of any other form of 
art. The earlier specimens have the general characteristics of 
Byzantine art ; and that prevailed more or less throughout, in- 
fluencing the various national schools to some extent. An 
English school, however, sprang up, in which the ornamentation 
partook more of the general character of Gothic architecture. It 
was in this style that the bible made for King Canute was exe- 
cuted. In Ireland there arose a school differing from all the 
others, the chief feature of the ornamentation being a curious in- 
terlacing of ribbons with ornaments iri the Byzantine style of 
art. A beautiful specimen of this school is the celebrated " Book 
of St. Kells," at Dublin. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, and even to the twelfth 
century, there was a growing taste for long and complicated 
initials, some of which were made twenty-four inches in length. 
During the most flourishing period of this art, the most celebrated 
artists — such as Cimabue, Giotto, and the like, and others of 
later date — did not disdain to assist in the illustration of manu- 
scripts. The most celebrated illuminated manuscript in existence 
is probably the " Book of Hours," of Anne of Brittany, wife of 
Louis XII., which was ornamented with borders of natural flowers 
on a background of gold. 

After about the thirteenth century the art degenerated, until 
it reached the lowest point, the grotesque, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and became extinct in the reign of Louis XIV., since which 
time the illumination of books has been in the hands of the 
engravers, and the only relic of former days left us is the orna- 
mental initial. — CI. Bailey. 



AUGUSTE SERRURE. 

Among the artists of the present day of the French school, 
who have achieved a no inconsiderable reputation, especially as 
painters of genre and character pieces, we may reckon Auguste 
Serrure as one of the most promising, though not yet old enough 
to be exactly world famous, nor famous enough to have relieved 
him from the necessity of doing his best on all occasions. He 
is a native of Belgium, and at present a resident of Brussels, 
although constantly exhibiting in the Paris Salon. He was a 
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MATERNAL JOYS. — After Perrault. 



pupil of De Braekeleer, who was also the master of the late Baron 
Leys, of whom it has been said by a competent critic that he 
was one of the painters who, following the lead of Wappers of 
Belgium, about 1830, brought about a reaction against the life- 
less classicism which had prevailed for so many years. The critic 
alluded to continues to say that Baron Leys " was especially 



remarkable on account of the conformity of his art as a painter 
with the phase of art revived by the .Gothic architects of our own 
country [France]. The manners and customs and life of his own 
city in the Middle Ages lived again on his canvas, treated with a 
hard distinctness that recalls mediaeval paintings, and disfigured 
by a broad black outline to every figure;" on the other hand, 
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AT THE PALING. — After A. Serrure. 



learning, power and skill were so combined by him with genius, The engraving we publish is from one of his paintings in the 

that his work took a high place during his life, and seems des- Salon of 1876, and is one of the best specimens of his style and 

tined to exercise a lasting influence." This criticism might easily powers. It will be seen that he shares much in the merits as well 

and truthfully, with a few changes, be applied to the pictures of as the faults, excepting the black outline, of De Braekeleer, Leys 

Serrure, who is less known than he should be in this country, and the others of the Belgic-French school, if we may so call it. 



